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Here are four Wayside merit-proven new Hardy 
flowers, which we are heartily recommending to 
you. They are of outstanding quality in every 
way. Wayside’s reputation stands back of them. 


3. New Yellow Day Lily 


Hemerocallis Hyperion. Lovely citron- 
yellow flowers borne on 40-inch stems. 
Blooms abundantly in July and 


1. New Giant Columbine 


A magnificent hybrid strain of this 
lovely old garden favorite—extra large, 













long spurred flowers. Rich in colors. 


Robust in growth. Six for $2.00 | August. Each $1.00 
2. New Hardy Fuchsia 4. New Phlox Augusta 

Blooms profusely all Summer and Fall. Fade-proof, sparkling American Beauty 
Ruby-red pendulant blossoms by the red flowers. Persistent bloomer. Grows 
hundreds, that are produced just as 2% feet. Three for $1.50 


freely in full sun or 
2 New Catalogs 


UnequalledbyanyinAmer-  ( 
icainnumberofnewthings 4 
and the finest old ones of 
Wayside’s quality plants 
and Sutton’s unsurpassed 
seeds. Illustrated in faith- 
ful colors, Send for them. 


shade. A most inter- 
esting plant for the 
flower border or rock 
garden where it fits in 
perfectly. 

Three for $1.50 


) EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 















New Hardy Fuchsia 
28 MENTOR AVENUE, MENTOR, OHIO 
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.. . Ow you can tell them apart right from the start 


“Dreer’s Picture Story of Seedlings” is on Dreer’s new 1938 flower-seed 
packets. ... A brand-new idea for added gardening pleasure and suc- 
cess! Enables you to identify varieties from the start . . . distinguish 
seedlings from “weedlings”. . . follow the fascinating miracle of 
floral life—watch each plant’s changing form through the various 
growing stages. 


To start your “Picture Story” Garden send first for our new “Hun- 
dredth Anniversary” Garden Book—the most interesting catalog of 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Gardening Helps in Dreer history. New 
flowers, novelties, all old favorites. Reasonable prices—as always. 
Many “Anniversary Special” values. 


DREER’S Anniversary” GARDEN BOOK 


ee ees 
HENRY A. DREER, 276 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send ““Hundredth Annivers: ’ Garden Book— 
complete 1938 Catalog of Seeds, Plante Bulbs om 
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Two Good DwarfjDelphiniums 


ONE is to judge by its scarcity in gardens, one is forced to 
the conclusion that the dwarf larkspur, Delphinium tri- 
corne, is not well known among modern gardeners. Perhaps 
the fact that it grows naturally over a wide expanse from 
Ohio to Minnesota and southward has something to do with 
this neglect, for we seem to ignore plants which grow under 
our feet. In any case we are missing one of the best of the 
dwarf species when we overlook this native. Its much-divided 
leaves, as is the case with so many of the crow-foot family, 
are an ornament in themselves, but its crowning glory is the 
few-flowered racemes of white-eyed, intense blue flowers as 
much as two inches across. 

The plant’s only drawback, from the gardener’s point of 
view, is its habit of disappearing soon after seeds have been 
matured, leaving a blank space in that particular area until 
the plants appear the following Spring. That can usually be 
overcome, however, by a little ingenuity in selecting compan- 
ions which will more or less fill the void after the larkspurs 
have gone to sleep. I find that the plant does well in sun 
or light shade. Seeds apparently lose their viability rather 
quickly, one-year-old seeds often refusing to germinate at all, 
but fresh seeds usually come up freely. 

Now that the plant known as D. cinereum has appeared in 
three or four American lists, it may be well to call attention 
to its outstanding value. The name may not be right, for it is 
scarcely ash colored, as the specific term would indicate, but 
that does not alter the fact that it is one of the most accommo- 
dating, as well as one of the loveliest delphiniums I have ever 
grown. Treated as a hardy perennial (I have plants six years 
old which persist under the most trying conditions, including 
a light, sandy soil where dry weather takes a heavy toll of 
most delphiniums), it makes an admirable subject for border 
and rock garden, its height of 12 to 15 inches being quite in 
keeping with the latter. Its large, round, turquoise flowers 
without a sign of a spur (please note the last characteristic, 
for it is a distinguishing mark of the plant), which come for 
more than a month in early Summer, make it an outstanding 
item in a race of good garden plants. 

Treated as an annual, sowing the seeds in March and April 
to obtain a long season of bloom, it makes an excellent bed- 
ding plant and a cut flower of far more than ordinary merit. 
In the latter rdle one usually has to sacrifice the entire plant to 
secure sufficient length of stem, but that is of little consequence 
in a cut-flower annual. It is of little value for cut-flower pur- 
poses after the first year, the flowers being too far apart to get 
a good effect, but the tight cluster of first-year growth is ideal 


for that purpose. 
—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


Tahoka Daisy as a House Plant 


HE Tahoka Daisy is a charming annual for either rock 

garden or border; it also bears the astounding name of 
Macheranthera tanacetifolia. The leaves are gray and finely 
dissected, making a mound of lacy foliage; the blossoms are 
large, clear lavender daisies with yellow centers. They last for 
several days, and are extremely dainty and decorative. 

Seeds may be sown in the Fall or early in the Spring, as 
the plants need an early start while the weather is still cool. 
My plants stood still through our last hot Summer and were 
so slow about blossoming that I brought some into the house. 
They seemed to resent transplanting a little, but after a short 
time they began to bloom again, and have continued for sev- 
eral weeks. I believe this may prove as welcome in our window 
gardens as out-of-doors. 

-—Mrs. Edward M. Babb. 


Portland, Me. 
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What About Iris Tectorum? 


RIS tectorum has been growing, rather indifferently at times, 
in my humble garden for more than a decade. This dwarf 
Japanese roof iris, ten to 15 inches high, with blooms of deep 
lilac-blue delicacy or orchid shade, fascinatingly beautiful, is 
both a trial and a temptation, for one must live with its some- 
what erratic habits all year long for the privilege of enjoying 
the ethereal loveliness of its exquisite blooms for a fortnight 
each Spring. 

Southern gardeners complain of luscious growth at the ex- 
pense of flowers while, on the other hand, severe northern 
Winters are so devitalizing that plants sometimes fail to sur- 
vive the extreme cold. Although J. tectorum lacks the hardi- 
ness required of dependable perennials in the North, it does 
well enough for me, after a fashion, excepting as to flowers. 
Plants that bloom well in a particular location one year are 
likely to be all leaf the next. 

I have grown, or tried to grow, J. tectorum in every con- 
ceivable location and in all kinds of soil and the best results 
have been obtained in a moderately rich loam in a slightly 
elevated, well drained, sunny border, protected by a foot-high 
board from the wintry blasts of the North wind, and in a 
coldframe that was opened for ventilation whenever the tem- 
perature mounted above 32 degrees Fahrenheit. Covering 
material such as excelsior and salt hay have proved detrimental 
rather than helpful, owing to an overabundance of moisture 
during wet spells in our rather open Winters. 

Moreover, the rhizomes are prone to rot whenever early 
Spring happens to be unduly wet and cold. Yet good aeration 
seems to lessen this tendency somewhat. Hence, I always take 
the precaution to prune away all dead and withered leaves as 
soon as freezing weather comes to an end and growth has 
begun. Beneficial results are obtained in cases of rhizome rot 
by lifting and treating infected plants in very dilute solutions 
of potassium permangamate after the soil has been washed 
from the roots and the soft or decayed parts cut away. The 
disinfectant seems to burn out all the infection, giving diseased 
plants more than an even chance to survive and make the 
growth required for flowering the following year. “)) 

In an experimental way, a few plants were potted last Fall 
and later set in a sheltered nook. Low temperatures cannot 
reach them and leach away their strength. When returned to 
the garden the latter part of April, I fully expect them to 
produce both flowers and luscious green foliage. If the objec- 
tive is attained, the effort will have been well worth the extra 
trouble. At any rate, I intend to carry on as best I can until 
hybridizers create a really hardy strain of tectorum for north- 
ern gardens. 


—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Centaureas in the South 


HAD not been partial to centaureas until last Summer, 

when two new varieties bloomed for me. The faded pinks 
are superseded by rich rose blossoms in Centaurea pulcherrima, 
which has been called 4itheopappus pulcherrimus. The flow- 
ers are double and fully two inches across. The height is 16 
inches, making it an excellent bedding flower and a good plant 
for rock gardens. 

C. ruthenica has flowers of the same size but in lovely 
canary yellow. It blooms in July and August and the height is 
four feet. The stems are long and willowy, making this a 
good cut flower. Both are perennials and are easily raised from 
seed sown early. Both like sun, which is a good characteristic 
for the Southland. These two centaureas seem satisfied with 
any kind of soil and worth a trial by any flower lover. 


—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 
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HENDERSON’S CATALOG 


will help you plan and plant successfully; 
and you can grow the seeds, bulbs and 
plants it offers with absolute confidence 
that you will get happy results. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


HENDERSON'S 


GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION 
of Giant Double Dahlia Flowered 


ZINNIAS 


The magnificent blossoms, resembling 
Decorative Dahlias, average 4 inches 
across. Strong stems make them desirable 
cut flowers. They are, perhaps the most 
easily grown annual flower. 


Buttercup Creamy yellow 

Dream Lavender 

Exquisite Light Rose 

Meteor Glowing Red 

Oriole Orange, Crimson & Gold 
Polar Bear Pure White 


Purple Prince Deep Purple 
Scarlet Flame Fiery Scarlet 
Giant Mixed 


Price 1Sc per packet. 


Ziruia collection 


1 pkt. each ef the 8 named varieties 
$1.00 prepaid 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


Gentlemen: 
Please send your free 1938 catalog. 


Name 





Dept. 81 


Address 





35 Cortiandt St., New York, N.Y. 
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Have You Reserved your copy 
: of our New Catalogue of Roses 
| Evergreens, Shrubs, and Hardy Perennials? 


From this comprehensive booklet you can easily select the plants 
needed for modest home grounds or large estates. The Rose list 
includes the newest varieties as well as the older favorites; many 
are pictured in natural colors, and all are carefully and accu- 
rately described, With comments on their merits and demerits. 
Other sections of the catalogue have been prepared to give the 
greatest help to both professional and amateur gardeners. A 
copy will be mailed free on request east of the Mississippi River 
(if west or in Canada send 50 cts.) 














BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford 22, New Jersey | 

















For early dormant spraying of 
ornamental trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens use SCALE-O. This safe, 


dependable, miscible oil spray 
assures thorough eradication of 
scale infestations and eliminates 
eggs, larve and adults of many 
other important insect pests. Gar- 
deners everywhere find SCALE-O 
uniformly reliable and effective. 


Write for Literature 


GadroiMitagp, 


Dept. E-21 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 


Our Catalogue includes :— 


@ Rhododendron 

@ Kalmia 

@ Azaleas 

@ Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Water Worn Stones 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Gien Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

iRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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Garden Work for Early February 
VGVFUFUFLFUFUFUFUFLFVLFLSFLSFLSILUSTN 


TULIPS force quicker now than earlier in the season. 


ON VERY cold nights, place newspapers between house plants and 
the window panes. 


SEEDS of the Jerusalem cherry may be sown this month to provide 
berried plants for next Christmas. 


THE FORCING of hydrangeas, which are to be flowered for Easter, 
should be begun at once. 


CUTTINGS made from fuchsias this month will grow into plants 
which will flower in early Summer. 


PRIMULA obconica, the most free-flowering of the primroses, is 
easily grown from seed sown this month and next. 


THIS is a good month to repot palms, but the mistake of using pots 
which are too large should be avoided. 


KEEP Daphne cneorum well protected in February, so that the tips 
of its evergreen branches, which bear the clusters of pink buds, 
will not be burned by the sun. 


BEGIN ordering hardy shrubs this month, keeping in mind the fol- 
lowing considerations: Height, time of bloom, color, texture of 
foliage, spread of the whole plant and preference for sun or shade. 


THE WINTER pruning of fruit trees and the application of dor- 
mant sprays to fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs is now in 
order. 


PUSSY willows may be forced from now on, using shoots from 18 
inches to three feet long. They should be placed near a sunny win- 
dow in a deep vase of water, first removing the husk which covers 
each bud. 


THIS is a good time of year to clean out the bird houses or to set up 
new ones. If some of the houses were not occupied during the last 
season, relocate them in positions similar to those of the most 
popular houses. 


OXALIS and begonia bulbs should be potted in February or March. 
Place a dash of sand under each bulb, plunge the pots in a box of 
wet ashes or sand up to the rims, and put away in a cool part of 
the cellar. When signs of growth are apparent, bring the plants 











into the light but do not supply them with too much water until 
they become well rooted. 
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Venetian Vases 


1% 


Bo Pat. 3 





for your 


choicest 


blooms 
#1 - §2 - $3.50 up 


Write for illustrated 
booklet of flower containers 


Carbone 


342 Boylston Street 


Boston 
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Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIAS 
LILIES 


Catalogue on Request 
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Box H 
ATLANTIC MAINE 
Giant Paper White 


NARCISS! 


The most popular bulb for house 
culture — quickest and surest to 
bloom! 

Clusters of shining white flow- 
ers that hold fascination for 
thousands. 

Start another lot in fancy bow's 
with only water and pebbles for 
support. 

We offer only the giant type in 
three , 60c, 75c per dozen 
according to size, postpaid in New 
England. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





F THERE is a more unique horticultural organization in 

the country than the Live Oak Society of Louisiana, it has 
not yet come to light. Live oak trees alone are eligible to 
membership in this society. In 


addition, the tree must be at , . . 

least 100 years old. Trees under A Strange Society Which 
quantities of harmful illuminat- 

Has Only Trees As Members ing gases and noxious fumes. 


that age may be recommended 
for admission to a Live Oak 
Junior League. The annual dues 
are 25 acorns per year, to be planted in the Southwestern 
(La.) Institute Live Oak Nursery. The trees grown from 
them are to be distributed free to the public. 

Each member tree may be represented by a so-called attor- 
ney, and each year a tour is made to the principal live oak trees 
in various sections of the South. The membership is not 
confined to Louisiana, by any means, as live oaks in various 
other states are member trees. 

The president of the Live Oak Society is believed to be the 
biggest live oak tree living. Its trunk, four feet above the 
ground, measures 35 feet in diameter, and the spread is 166 
feet. This tree is now known as ‘The President.’’ It must be 
several hundred years old and stands on the right bank of the 
Mississippi River, 31 miles above New Orleans and four miles 
above Hahnville in St. Charles Parish. It is the property of 
Leon Weiss, who acts as its attorney. So far this tree has no 
rival, although Texas is trying to find a bigger live oak. 

Many members of the Live Oak Society have been given 
special names. There is, for instance, the Friendship Oak at 
Gulfport, La.; the Big Oak, which is the municipal tree of 
Thomasville, Ga.; the Jackson Oak at Daphne, Ala.; the 
Aaron Burr Oak in Natchez, Miss.; the Seven Sisters Oaks at 
Louisburg, La.; the George Washington Oak in Orange, 
Texas; and four very famous oaks in Mandeville, La., known 
as ‘Faith, Hope, Charity and Mrs. Moriarity.”’ 

Interest in the unique society is becoming widespread, and 
many additional trees are being proposed for membership. 
The actual work of carrying on the correspondence and other 
details necessary for the functioning of such a society seem 
to be in the hands of Edwin L. Stephens, president of the 
Southwestern (La.) Institute, at Lafayette, La. 


Gold Medal for Dr. William Crocker 


Dr. William Crocker, director of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research at Yonkers, N. Y., will be 
awarded the gold medal of The American Institute for “‘his 
contribution to knowledge of life processes in plants and for 
his unique -leadership in the organization of plant research.”’ 
The American Institute Gold Medal, awarded annually for 
distinguished contributions to the advancement of science 
which have a broad incidence on human welfare, will be 
presented to Dr. Crocker at a dinner to be held in his honor 
at the Hotel Ambassador, New York City, on February 3. 
Dr. Crocker was the first to show that ethylene gas in the 


air in amounts far too small to be detected by any known 
chemical means causes profound reactions in plants. He proved 
that ethylene puts plants to sleep. From this work medical 
science gained a new anesthetic 
and plant science a means of 
detecting the escape of minute 


Dr. Crocker has shown that 
certain seeds which remain dormant for many years may be 
induced to grow if given proper treatments. Low tempera- 
tures, chemicals, light and other environmental agencies have 
been used to break these long rest periods. His work on the 
physiology of dormancy in seeds has been of great practical 
value to agriculture, floriculture, and forestry. Many plants 
that could not be cultivated formerly because their seeds would 
not germinate can now be grown successfully. Dr. Crocker has 


“The President,”’ is the Number One tree in the Live Oak Society. 
It stands near Hahnuille, La. 
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been unusually successful in assembling a group of specialists 
in different fields of knowledge and in giving them opportuni- 
ties to work co-operatively on biological problems that have 
not yielded to attacks by individual scientists working single 
handed. 





Conservation Award to Mrs. Crosby 


Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby of Boston, Mass., well known in 
conservation circles throughout the country and president of 
the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, was 
presented with the Conservation Award of the Trustees of 
Public Reservation when that organization held its annual 
meeting in Boston on January 26. The award was made to 
Mrs. Crosby for distinguished service for conservation. Mrs. 
Crosby is the president of the New England Wild Flower 
Society, and formerly was conservation chairman for the 
Garden Clubs of America. She has spent many years and a 
great deal of effort in preserving the native flora. 

The Trustees of Public Reservations is a voluntarily sup- 
ported and privately administered organization which desig- 
nates itself ‘‘the Massachusetts trust for the preservation of 
places of natural beauty and historic interest.”” The organiza- 
tion holds a number of properties in trust which are being 
maintained in an unspoiled state to be passed on to future 
generations. At the 47th annual meeting of the trustees, Mr. 
Robert Walcott was elected president; Mr. Henry M. Chan- 
ning, vice-president; Mr. John S. Ames, treasurer; and Mr. 
Laurence B. Fletcher, secretary. Mr. William Ellery, Mr. 
William Roger Greeley, Mr. Herbert Parker and Mr. Robert 
Walcott were elected to the standing committee. 





Coming Events in Houston, Texas 


The 1938 camellia show of the River Oaks Garden Club 
of Houston, Texas, will be held on February 12 and 13, at 
the River Oaks Country Club. A Victorian Valentine motif 
will be followed throughout the elaborate staging and in 
some of the classes. Exhibits will include specimen and ar- 
rangement classes for amateur and professional growers. Mrs. 
Allen B. Hannay, 2007 River Oaks Boulevard, Houston, 
Texas, is ready with additional information. 

The Third Annual Azalea Trail of the River Oaks Garden 
Club will be held on Saturday and Sunday, March 5 and 6. 
Eight distinctive azalea gardens will be open, ranging from 
two to twelve acres in size. These gardens also feature camel- 
lias, bougainvillea, dogwood, redbud, tulips, and naturalized 
narcissi in large numbers. 





Philadelphia Flower Show Course 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania and The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society are sponsoring a course 
for flower-show exhibitors which will be held at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, February 16 and 17. One of the speakers 
will be Dr. Joseph P. Porter, a professor in the department 
of floriculture at Cornell University, who will discuss ‘“The 
Design of Small Gardens.’’ Mrs. Constance Spry of London, 
England, will give two lectures, one on “Flowers to Grow, 
Vases and Backgrounds,”’ and the other on ‘Modern Flower 
Decorations.’’ A third speaker will be Miss Grace Cornell 
of New York City, a member of the Metropolitan Museum 
staff, her subject being ‘‘The Study of Color.”’ 





Natchez Garden Club Pilgrimage 


The seventh annual pilgrimage of the Natchez (Miss.) 
Garden Club will be held from March 26 to April 2 inclusive. 
It was this club which held the original pilgrimage in Natchez, 
and much interest is being shown in this year’s tour of fine 
cld homes and gardens. 
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National Carnation Exhibition in Boston 


The exhibition held in connection with the 47th annual 
meeting of the American Carnation Society at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, January 26-27 was generally conceded to have 
been the largest and finest ever held in this country. Special 
interest was shown in the displays put up by retail florists to 
demonstrate the uses of carnations. Some of them were very 
unique and all were interesting. 

While no sensational novelties were shown, not a few vari- 
eties and seedlings proved a decided departure from the stereo- 
typed red, white and pink shades. No improvement over the 
old yellow Maine Sunshine has as yet appeared, but numerous 
apricot-tinted red or pink are becoming more and more nu- 
merous, as are pink and purple flaked on white or yellow 
grounds. 

Perhaps the most outstanding new variety at the show was 
Gardenia, a gigantic pure white variety, easily four inches in 
diameter. This won first in its class, but the Dorner Memorial 
Medal for the best seedling was awarded to Hermosa, a light 
salmon-pink of pleasing form. It was shown by S. J. God- 
dard of Framingham, Mass. Gardenia itself is a New England 
variety, raised by William Sim & Son of North Berwick, Me. 

A gigantic deep pink variety, No. 122, raised by S. E. 
Shaw of North Dartmouth, Mass., won a silver medal, and a 
fourth New England top scorer was Virginia Rose, medium 
pink. All told, it appeared that New England led the field 
in the novelty classes. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held at Horticultural 
Hall, it was voted to hold the 1939 convention and exhibi- 
tion in New York City. The retiring president, Professor H. 
B. Dorner of Urbana, IIl., gave an address filled with good 
suggestions, after the delegation had been welcomed by Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster, president of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Russell Davenport, Auburndale, Mass.; vice- 
president, Joseph Beuerlein, Westwood, N. J.; treasurer, S. J. 
Goddard, Framingham, Mass.; secretary, Francis A. Baur, 
New Augusta, Ind. The secretary and treasurer were re-elected. 





New Jersey Dahlia Society Officers 


At the annual meeting of the New Jersey Dahlia Society, 
held in Newark, the following officers were elected: Honorary 
president, Mrs. Charles H. Stout, Short Hills; president, Mr. 
L. L. Pollack, Arlington; first vice-president, Mrs. W. N. 
Naas, Springfield; second vice-president, Mr. J. A. Kemp, 
Little Silver; third vice-president, Mr. K. L. Gould, Verona; 
fourth vice-president, Mrs. M. W. Faitoute, Short Hills; fifth 
vice-president, Miss Virginia Stout, Short Hills; treasurer, 
Mrs. F. H. Fisher, Trenton; secretary, Miss Frances Hornfeck, 
Verona. 





Garden Pilgrimage in Maryland 


Maryland will have its annual house and garden pilgrimage 
from April 29 to May 7, 1938. The proceeds will go to 
assist in the preservation and restoration of colonial Annapo- 
lis, where there are said to be more original colonial buildings 
in good condition than anywhere else in the United States. 
This year, 150 houses and gardens will be opened, among 
them Tulip Hill and Belvoir Manor, two of the most beauti- 
ful places in the state and both near Annapolis. 





School of Horticulture in Chicago 


The sixth Annual Free School of Horticulture, sponsored 
by the Garden Department of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will be held in the North Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., on March 7. There will be three 
sessions with two speakers for each session. 








Dracenas occasionally flower when 
grown indoors. 


Nephthytis afzeli is a particularly is 


























ECAUSE not many plants can be induced to flower in 

B mid-Winter in the window garden is no reason that it 

should lack interest at this season. Leaves, in their own 

way, have just as much beauty to offer the plant lover as do 

blossoms. Foliage plants which will grow under almost any 

condition, even in the desert-dry air of the average city apart- 
ment, are to be had. 

The dweller in the over-heated, too-dry atmosphere of the 
average modern home, need not be confined to growing the 
sansevieria, the Screw-pine and the ubiquitous Rubber-plant. 
Possibly Dracena fragrans massangeana is almost as common 
as the three plants just mentioned, but there are several other 
dracenas, which are almost as tolerant and which provide 
variety in foliage textures and shades. The closely related 
genus cordyline also offers interesting and resistant species. 
Cordyline indivisa is the one usually available. The Fiddle- 
leaved Rubber-plant, Ficus lyrata, is a worthy successor to its 
overworked relative, for it too will endure north light with- 
out direct sunshine. Its huge, glossy, violin-shaped leaves are 
attractive and distinctive. 

The aglaonemas and the dieffenbachias, some of which will 
grow in water or in soi!, will withstand a great deal of pun- 
ishment and offer interestingly variegated foliage. Philoden- 
dron cordatum requires the same culture and can be grown as 
a trailer, or as a standing plant, if staked. Other philodendrons 
will withstand more or less adverse conditions. Syngonium 
pedatum albolineatum, the specific name of which probably 

should be podophyllum, 

now being recom- 
mended as an adaptable 

| creeping plant for the 


adaptable house plant. 


house. A Florida grower 

is reported to be offering 

three new forms of S. 
_ podophyllum, which it is 
| hoped will prove satisfac- 
tory house plants. 

Most ferns require a 
moist atmosphere, but 
the Leather Fern, Poly- 
stichum adiantiforme, is 
particularly resistant to 
adverse conditions. It is 
] surprising what the Bel- 
more Palm, Howea bel- 
moreana, and the Forster 
} Palm, H. forsteriana, will 


ees 





The variegated-leaved Peperomia is the one 
commonly grown. 


Foliage Plants 
for Winter 


Window Gardens 








withstand if they are given plenty of water and the leaves are 
sponged frequently. Small specimens should be purchased so 
that they will not too quickly outgrow space limits. Stagnant 
water should never be allowed to stand about the roots. The 
plants should have plenty of light but no direct sunshine. 

If the temperature of the window garden can be controlled 
so that it goes neither too high, nor too low, and the air can 
be kept adequately supplied with moisture, there is almost no 
limit to the fascinating foliage plants which can be grown. 
Among these are the much confused genera maranta and cala- 
thea, a group of plants with particularly attractive leaf mark- 
ings, which are red, purple, gray, green or white in the various 
species. The common name Prayer Plant is attached to several 
of the group because of the habit of raising the leaves at night. 
These plants require a warm, moist atmosphere and should be 
shaded from strong sunlight. Monstera deliciosa, with large, 
handsome, perforated leaves requires the same sort of 
atmosphere. 

Peperomias make unusually attractive, succulent house 
plants of small stature, but require a high humidity, warmth 
and very careful watering. The kind most commonly seen is the 
variegated-leaved, stemless Peperomia sandersi argyreia. Other 
kinds have leaves that are glossy green or dotted with color. 
Any peperomia which can be obtained is worthy of a trial. 

Plants which can be grown as trailers or creepers are favor- 
ite window garden subjects. The Grape Ivy is well known, 
but few persons know Cissus adenophodes, which is one of 
the loveliest climbing or trail- 
ing plants which can be grown 
in the house. It has more of a 
climbing tendency than C. 
rhombifolia and requires a 
sunny window. When un- 
folding, the color of the leaves 
is a deep carmine, changing to 
a rich bronzy green as they 
develop. 

The plant which is known 
in the trade as Nephthytis li- 
berica, but which properly 
should be N. afzeli, is a very 
adaptable house plant, for it 
can be grown in soil or in 
water, and as a trailing or 
standing plant. The bright 
green color of the arrowhead- 
shaped leaves is attractive. 


Another type of Peperomia has glossy 
succulent green leaves. 


Dieffenbachia picta will withstand 
unfavorable conditions. 


QQ 
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UNUSUAL FOLIAGE PLANTS* 


SCIENTIFIC NAME COMMON NAME 


REMARKS 








Chinese Evergreen 
Chinese Evergreen 


+Aglaonema marantifolium 
+Aglaonema modestum 


Aglaonema roebelini (See Schismaloglottis roebelini) 
Beloperone guttata Shrimp Plant 


Calathea bicolor (See Maranta bicolor) 
Calathea lietzei (Maranta conspicua) 


Calathea ornata (Maranta rosea lineata) 


Calathea zebrina (Maranta zebrina) Zebra Plant 


Cissus adenophodes 


Japanese Grape, or 
Grape Ivy 


Blue Dracena 


Cissus rhombifolia (Vitis rhombifolia) 


+Cordyline indivisa (Draczna indivisa) 
Cryptanthus acaulis 


Cyperus alternifolius Umbrella Sedge 
+Dieffenbachia picta (D. brasiliensis) 
+Dieffenbachia seguine Dumb-cane 
+Draczna fragrans Dracena 


Draczena godseffiana Gold-dust Dracena 


Fiddle-leaved 


Ficus lyrata (F. pandurata) 
Rubber-plant 


Homalomena rubra 
Howea belmoreana (Kentia belmoreana) Belmore Palm 
Howea forsteriana (Kentia forsteriana) Forster Palm 


Maranta arundinacea variegata Arrowroot 
Maranta bicolor 


Maranta leuconeura kerchoveana Prayer Plant 


Monstera deliciosa (Philodendron pertusum) Ceriman 


Monstera dubia (See Philodendron dubia) 
Nephthytis afzeli 


Nephthytis liberica (See N. afzeli) 
Nephthytis triphylla 
Peperomia crassicaulis 


Peperomia saundersi 
+Philodendron cordatum 
Philodendron dubia (Monstera dubia) 


Philodendron imbe 
Philodendron pertusum (See Monstera deliciosa) 
Pothos (See Schindapsus) 

+Polystichum adiantiforme _ Leather Fern 
Schismatoglottis roebelini (Aglaonema roebelini) 
Schindapsus aureus (Pothos aureus) Ivy Arum 


Schindapsus pictus (Pothos pictus) 
+Syngonium pedatum abolineatum 
Vitis rhombifolia (See Cissus rhombifolia) 
Xanthosoma lindeni Indian Kale 


*Adapted from a list prepared by the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


May be grown in either soil or water. 


The species most commonly offered by florists. It can be grown in 
water or soil. 


Gives a modernistic effect. Will do well if given enough moisture. 
Syringe the leaves and keep an open dish of water nearby. 


Has particularly interesting leaf markings. Like all calatheas, it must 
have a warm, moist atmosphere. 


A species having beautiful plum-colored leaves with white markings. 
Difficult to grow in the house, unless the temperature and humidity 
can be controlled. 

The commonest species in cultivation. A close, moist greenhouse or 
conservatory is the ideal place to grow calatheas and marantas. 
The rosy stems and pink curling tendrils make it one of the loveliest 
trailers which can be grown indoors. Requires a humid atmosphere. 
May be grown in water, or in soil. One of the best trailers for the 
window garden in partial sun. 

Requires plenty of moisture and is best watered from the bottom. 
An “air plant” in its tropical home, it needs plenty of water in the 
growing season and very little in Winter. 

The pot should be kept partialiy submerged in water. 

There are several varieties of this species, all of which make interest- 
ing house plants. 


All plants in this genus demand warmth, like a moist atmosphere 
and will thrive in partial shade. 


The variety massangeana is the one most commonly sold. 

This species is fairly tolerant of living-room conditions. Water fre- 
quently from the bottom. 

Popular in rooms furnished in the modern manner. Water once in 
three days or when the soil seems entirely dry. 

Has variegated foliage similar to dieffenbachias and aglaonemas. 
One of the most popular palms for house culture. 


This and the preceding species stand the dry atmosphere of the 
house remarkably well. 


The variegated form of the arrowroot of commerce is a very deco- 
rative plant. 


Many plants offered as maranta are properly calathea. In this in- 
stance, the reverse is true. Florists usually call it Calathea bicolor. 


All marantas (and calatheas) are difficult to grow in the house, un- 
less the temperature and humidity can be controlled. They require 
heat and an excessive amount of moisture in the air. 


This climber with unusually handsome foliage should be given the 
same conditions as the philodendrons. 


An effective plant which can be grown as a standing plant or a 
trailer, and is not too fussy about house conditions. 


Can be grown in water, and is an effective creeper. 


All of the peperomias are better suited to greenhouse culture than 
to house conditions, for they must have a high humidity. 


This species, and its variety argyreia, are the peperomias most 
widely grown as house plants. 


This species is a particularly accommodating trailer for house cul- 
ture. It can be grown in water or in soil. 


An excellent greenhouse climber which will grow in the house if 
given proper conditions. 


Has rusty purple branches. Requires same conditions as P. dubia. 


One of the best ferns to grow under house conditions. 
Requires a warm, moist atmosphere. 


An attractive climber which can be grown in warm, moist atmos- 
phere. The variety wilcoxi is recommended for growing in water. 


The variety argyreus has leaves spotted with silvery white. 
A creeping plant which has proved adaptable to house conditions. 


A handsome plant with white-veined leaves which can be grown in 
a warm, moist atmosphere. 


+Particularly resistant to adverse conditions and recommended for growing in the city dwelling. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 
| 











§ Bias world goes around in circles. This fact is brought 
home to me every little while by something I hear or read. 
There has been much discussion of late about the form which 
flower shows should take and the general purposes of such 
exhibitions. A few days ago, someone handed me a copy of 
Floral World and Garden Guide, published in England in 
1866, and here is what I read: 


There has been a tedious paper war for two or three years past on the 
subject of flower shows; one party urging that a picturesque disposition of 
the subject should always be aimed at, and another party contending that 
classification and staging are essential to enable collectors and cultivators to 
make comparisons of relative merits of species and varieties. 


The writer used a good many words to express his 
meaning, but the sentiment is not different from that often 
expressed at the present time. The remark was made in con- 
nection with an international exhibition which seemed, by 
some happy fate, to satisfy both parties. It awakened specula- 
tion, however, and our author continues his comments, using 
rather strong language, as follows: 


Strangely, after the many injurious, ay, ruinous blunders of the Council 
of the Horticultural Society, who have contrived to make the society famous 
for exhibitions that are mockeries of both science and art, the Council of the 
Royal Botanic Society, hitherto spirited and judicious, have ruined their 
shows by the parsimonious schedule in which they invited competitions. 


It seems to me that I have heard remarks in this country 
which in their essence were not different from the paragraph 
quoted. It is interesting to find that the author from whom I 
am quoting was not entirely pessimistic, however. He 


observes: 


The spirit of exhibiting is not extinct; horticulture is not languishing; 
private collections of immense value abound; the trade in plants is not the 
highway to the workhouse; the public are not yet sated by flower shows, but 
have as keen a sense as ever of the beauty of a good display. 


After the shouting and tumult are over at the end of our 
season of great flower shows, when tempers have cooled, and 
exhibitors who lost have recovered from their disappoint- 
ments, much the same feeling prevails, I am sure, as that 
expressed in the quotations just given. 


HE matter of pronunciation bobs up again. Now it is 

camellias. The camellia show recently held in Boston, 
Mass., and the general increase of interest in this flower lead 
naturally to arguments about the 
pronunciation of the word itself. 
The reference books are aggravat- 
ing rather than helpful. Some give 
the proper pronunciation as ka- 
mél’-i-a. Others indicate the pro- 
nunciation of ka-mél’ya. Other 
books give the reader his choice. It 
is fair to say, however, that the 
pronunciation first given is en- 
dorsed by more authors than the 
other. Webster’s dictionary puts 
ka-mél’-i-a first but permits ka- 
mél’ya. The only important work 
which suggests the ka-mél’ya alone 
is the ‘Garden Dictionary” by 
Taylor. It appears that in the 
South, the common pronunciation 
is ka-may’-li-a. 

I am led to the conclusion from 
all this that no one can be criticized 
severely regardless of what form of 
pronunciation he may use, but that 
the persons who place great em- . 
phasis on the value of perfect pro- 
nunciation will call this popular 
flower the ka-mél’-i-a. 


hs IS interesting to find that orders for the new Russell 
lupins are multiplying. Mr. Edward C. Vick of Newark, 
N. J., tells me that the Royal Horticultural Society has just 
awarded them the Williams Memorial Medal for the best 
exhibit of one family of flowers during the past year and that 
the society has given Mr. Russell the Veitch Memorial Medal 
for his notable contribution to horticulture. It is seldom that 
a new contribution to our list of garden plants has received 
praise as generous and as universal as has been given to these 
lupins. It is a great tribute to an amateur whose work is 
actuated solely by his love of beautiful flowers, no mercenary 
motive entering into it. 


ERHAPS the fact that I have been able to see some of the 

gardens in Maryland is the reason that I am particularly 
interested in the garden club pilgrimages conducted each year 
to the various fine old estates in this historical cominonwealth. 
It is the box hedges as well as the remarkable individual 
specimens of boxwood throughout the state that excite the 
admiration of northern visitors more than anything else to be 
found in these gardens. At least, that is my experience and 
Maryland box is famous. 

The accompanying illustration is an example of what I 
mean. Ratcliffe Manor, above Peach Blossom Creek, is one of 
the most distinguished estates on the eastern shore. The house 
was built in 1749 by Henry Holiday and is notable for its 
carved woodwork as well as for its excellent proportions. It 
seems to me that most garden lovers also have an appreciative 
eye for good architecture. 

Ratcliffe Manor is approached by a remarkable driveway 
lined with huge gnarled catalpa trees. The remainder of the 
old formal garden consists largely of boxwood with plants as 
large and impressive as any in the state. It is supposed that 
these boxwood plants were set out when the house was built, 
which means, of course, that they are very old. The garden 
commands a view of the Tred Avon River. Ratcliffe Manor is 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. John McCoy and is 14 miles 
from the Annapolis ferry. 





Mammoth box hedges at Ratcliffe Manor are typical of Maryland’s gardens. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1937-38 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1938 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1938. 


Mrs. Spry on Floral Decoration 
JF igo CONSTANCE SPRY of England, who is at pres- 


ent visiting and lecturing in the United States, brings a 
fresh viewpoint to bear upon the art of flower arrangement. 
Mass color effects seem to be the keynote of most English 
arrangements, or floral decorations, which is the term usually 
applied in Britain. 

There is a very logical explanation for the English desire 
for masses of color. As pointed out by Mrs. Spry in her lecture 
before the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden at the Waldorf Astoria in New York on January 25, 
the background colors of most English homes are pale, and 
often very dull. Add to that the fact that dull, gray, foggy, 
rainy weather prevails a great deal of the time, and it is very 
evident why the English seek relief in masses of brilliant 
flowers. 

Instead of going to the Japanese for their principles of 
flower arrangement, as has been the case in America, the Eng- 
lish have gone to the Flemish flower painters. Here they find 
inspiration to create decorations of mixed flowers, which give 
the eye compelling effect they desire. 

This does not mean that Mrs. Spry, who is England’s fore- 
most authority on the art of flower decorations, does not find 
beauty in a gracefully bent, leafless branch, and does not at 
times use them in her creations. She, however, more frequently 
uses a galaxy of clashing reds which through proper juxtapo- 
sition she weaves into an effective whole; the compelling con- 
trast of black and white; a subtle grouping of tones of green; 
or, a vivid combination of purple and yellow. 

Mrs. Spry has no didactic rules which she sets up as prin- 
ciples of flower decoration. She finds fruits and vegetables and 
weed seedpods just as decorative in many instances as flowers 
and does not hesitate to use them alone or in combination 
with flowers. She is very likely to use the most exotic green- 
house flower in combination with a humble roadside blossom, 
if the combination of colors and textures happens to appeal to 
her. She is very fond of using leaves to fashion an arrangement 
and finds the decorative kales particularly appealing. 
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Prof. Laurie Replies to Critics 


|B pe EDITOR—Inured as we professors are to the criti- 
cism of laymen, I am still impelled to reply to the letters 
appearing in your columns relative to the discussion of keep- 
ing qualities of flowers. 

In the first place, no mention was made about the useless- 
ness of hot-water treatment for such subjects as poppies, poin- 
settias, mignonette and other minor kinds. Reference in the 
talk given was only to dahlias and no general application was 
implied. 

Secondly, recommendations for roses in shallow water were 
made with the caution that such flowers when first received 
from a florist should have the stems cut and immersed in deep 
water for an hour or so and then these may be arranged in 
shallow water and will last as long as if they were in deep 
containers. 

The layman who criticizes those who are in the business of 
research should realize that untried and unproven theories are 
not disseminated for the sake of publicity. Further, that tests 
are conducted over a long period and replicated often and 
under varying conditions to make them fool-proof. The lay- 
man who makes statements rarely attempts to try various 
means to check one method against another. He or she is per- 
fectly content to try what has worked satisfactorily without 
giving any other means a chance; and what’s more, what lay- 
man is thoughtful enough to run checks!! 

This letter is not prompted by a desire to disparage practi- 
cal tests but is a defense of accurate, scientific endeavors to 
secure information and not rely on empirical practices handed 
down from generation to generation with a feeling that be- 
cause our grandfathers and grandmothers used certain practices 
that any deviation from them is “‘heresy.”’ 


—Alex Laurie, Professor of Floriculture. 
Ohio State University. 


Professor Laurie’s letter comes as a result of much discussion 
which followed the publication of a lecture delivered by him 
in Boston and of reports of work done under his direction by 
research assistants at the Ohio State University in Columbus, 
Ohio. The discussion has indicated that great interest exists in 
the use of flowers in the home, not only in their arrangement 
but also in methods by which to extend their life. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that the experiments made at 
Columbus included some that were not recorded in Horticul- 
ture. For example, the custom of immersing the stems of 
poinsettias in hot water when the flowers were cut was found 
to be desirable and almost necessary. This is the plan which is 
followed very generally in commercial establishments, particu- 
larly at the holiday season. A similar treatment was found to 
be worth while in lengthening the life of dahlias, poppies and 
heliotrope, all of which keep particularly well if the stems go 
into hot water as soon as they have been severed from the 
parent plants. It was also found that flowers which have been 
shipped for some distances in boxes and thus become rather 
dry can be restored if they are immersed in deep water for 
some time before being finally placed in their permanent 
containers. 

It was found that the crushing of the stems of chrysanthe- 
mums, as well as those of stocks, helps to prolong the life of 
these flowers. 

One more fact which seemed to be established was that the 
thorough cleaning of containers at frequent intervals and the 
use of disinfectants is worth while, because in this manner 
many bacteria, harmful to flowers, are destroyed. Experiments 
in the interests of florists revealed the fact that cellophane 
bags are very useful in prolonging the keeping qualities of 
bouquets and corsages before they are delivered to the 
customer. 


Never quarrel with God’s sunshine: thou canst not make, but thou may’st 
Old Proverb. 


mar it. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





The Hardiness of Cymbalaria Muralis 


Bao EDITOR—It is a pity that in the latest edition of 
Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture the error 
is repeated regarding frost tenderness of Cymbalaria muralis 
(Linaria cymbalaria). Emphatically C. muralis is perfectly 
winter hardy even in North Dakota—all it needs is a little 
light rubbish as a mulch and a somewhat sheltered location. 
Of course, it needs shelter and some shade also in Summer as 
protection against our hot, arid winds and still hotter sun. 
Given these conditions, this pretty evergreen grows freely and 
spreads rapidly. 

I noticed when on a visit to England in 1923, where I 
obtained seed, that its favorite habitat seemed to be old walls, 
which it draped freely and where its roots develop a precarious 
hold in what crevices they can find. In that case it seems to 
function as an annual, as after seed pods are developed in 
August the whole plant dies. I presume the seeds are dis- 
tributed probably by birds’ feet when looking for mortar, and 
the climate in the west of England is sufficiently damp to 
insure germination. Here, of course, it always grows in soil. 

—wW. E. H. Porter. 
Hansboro, N. D. 


Winter Gardening in New Hampshire 


EAR EDITOR—As we sit in a little New Hampshire 
cottage, we are thrilled at the sight of a five-foot for- 
sythia bush which we dug out of the frozen ground in Decem- 
ber, planted in a twelve-inch pot and set in a north pantry 
window. We meant to put it down cellar and bring it up the 
last of January, but instead we forgot it. By Christmas Day, 
one five-foot shoot had 140 yellow blossoms, the flowers 
being as fully developed and as large as though outdoors. 

A year ago we sowed lettuce in October, carried it in a 
coldframe all Winter and had fine heads of lettuce in June. 
This year we have some 30 or 40 celery plants two inches high 
that car..e from seed sowed in a coldframe in August. The seed 
came from a plant that we grew in the house a year ago this 
Winter, of which plant our friends exclaimed, ‘“What a beau- 
tiful fern!’’ We have in the window some pots with grape- 
fruit trees a foot high and some date palms. Last Winter we 
had one grapefruit blossom. 


—Newton Shultis. 
South Newbury, N. H. 


An Amateur's Methods With Freesias 


EAR EDITOR—Some time ago I read an article about 
freesia culture in which the statement was made that the 
bulbs could be grown on for one or two years and then would 
be done for, or deteriorated beyond further use. My freesias 
were purchased about the year 1918 and are still blooming 
well, but not the original bulb, of course. They make from 
three to five new corms upon the remains of the old one every 
year. The old one is pulled down and feeds the offspring, then 
disappears. There are always new ones aplenty, and a few 
quarts of culls to throw away. I expect at least three corms of 
blooming size from every old one planted. 

After the blooming period comes the most interesting time. 
Instead of following the general practice of dumping, I like to 
feed and water the plants very freely and keep on with thiis 
practice until they will grow no more. I allow the foliage 
to turn yellow and ripen off in full light, thus building up 
good bulbs for the next season. In January I had plants with 
foliage 34 inches from the base of the leaves, well set with 
strong spikes. They are never forced or even hurried. The first 


batch was planted August 3 in pots, the rest in batches at 
intervals of two weeks. When the plants are well developed 
and lots of roots have formed in the lengthening days, they 
are treated almost like semi-aquatics, and they certainly thrive 
on it. The varieties I grow are Purity for early flowers and 
Elder’s White to follow. 
—Robert A. Anderson. 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Violets Reappear After Many Years 
EAR EDITOR—In an article I wrote in April of 1937 


on “‘Peculiarities of Flower Odors,’’ some references 
there prompted a letter from Mr. Walter Gerritson of Wal- 
tham, Mass., whose interesting experience is related by him as 
follows: 


Many years ago my little daughter brought some plants of the large blue 
swamp violets for me to plant. I put them about twenty feet from plants of a 
Russian variety of double English violets. Bees evidently took pollen from the 
English violets and fertilized the wild ones. The seedlings which came from 
these produced, on April 19, the following year, single flowers with strong 
odor of English violets. I had them for years and when I moved I was unable 
to take up plants as the ground was frozen but near them where the sun shone 
on the ground I took up other plants. I lived in the house to which I moved 
ten years. I then moved to my present residence and after living here fifteen 
years my old friends appeared again. They began blossoming April 16, 1937. 
I may add, what miracle kept those tiny germs alive in the ground for twenty- 
five years? 


How these violets came to reappear after so long a time is 
indeed puzzling. It would be exceedingly interesting to know 
exactly what happened to bring them back again. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Beauty To Be Found in Winter Effects 
|B ges EDITOR—Reading Mr. McFarland’s letter about 


the winter buds and colors (Horticulture, December 15), 
I am reminded of Thoreau’s observations in Walden: “‘In 
Winter, when there are no flowers, and leaves are rare, even 
large buds are interesting and somewhat exciting. I go a-bud- 
ding like a partridge. I am always attracted at this season by 
the buds of the swamp pink, the poplars, and the sweet gale.” 
I suppose that the reference to sweet gale must mean the 
bayberry or one of the myricacez family. I also think, as Mr. 
McFarland does, that we do not enjoy the winter effects of 
the trees and shrubs as we should. Here in one of our swamps 
there is almost as much color as in the Spring or Fall, al- 
though it is not so brilliant. 
—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


The Cup Flower in Kingston, Canada 
| Be yer EDITOR—The notes regarding Nierembergia hip- 


pomanica in the issue of November 15 are very interesting. 
The statement that this cupflower does not start to flower 
until Autumn might deter some enthusiasts from giving it a 
trial. The fact that it starts to flower in the beginning of 
August at Kingston, when much of the rock garden is past its 
best, and continues until the middle of September, is one of 
the strong points in its favor as a Summer-flowering plant 
when raised from cuttings or from March-sown seed. The 
latter way was my. method this year and was found highly 
satisfactory. 

Mention is made of the fact that seed is scarce. No seeds, 
whatever, were found on my dozen plants, although each 
must have produced at least 500 flowers. 

—W. M. Paterson. 


Kingston, Ont., Canada. 











Pruning Methods and Pruning Tools 


Amateurs often prune not 
wisely but too well 


EBRUARY is really a better month than March for 
Peveome trees and shrubs, although March is usually set 

down as the pruning month. There is less shock to the 
trees when this work is done early and a greater likelihood 
that the wounds will heal quickly. Nevertheless, cutting 
should not be done when the weather 
is very cold and the wood brittle, but 
probably such a warning is not re- 
quired by amateurs, who naturally 
will choose a comfortable day for using 
the saw and the pruning shears. 

As a matter of fact, very little prun- 
ing may be necessary, especially if one 
is dealing with young trees and shrubs. 
Fruit trees must be watched as they 
grow and the branches removed if they 
appear in undesirable places. Often 
they can be rubbed out as they start. 
The fact is not always remembered, 
however, that the branches will always 
remain at just the distance above the 
ground at which they appear. If they 
are too low at the beginning and are 
allowed to grow, they will eventually 
be too low to walk under. This is a 
matter to be kept in mind when deal- 
ing with shade trees as well as with 
fruit trees. With evergreens, on the 
contrary, it is desirable to have the 
branches low on the trunk and to keep 
them as close to the ground as possible. 

Much less pruning is done by or- 
chard growers than in former years, 
but it is important to keep the tree 
from getting so tall that picking of 
fruit is made difficult. A spreading 
form and a low head can be given some 
trees by the way in which they are 
trimmed from the beginning. Others, 
however, have an upright form of 
growth which cannot be modified greatly. It is a matter of 
Variety. 

Trees and shrubs of all kinds can be guided to some extent 
by the way in which they are pruned. If a cut is made just 
above a bud which points outward, the new growth will be 
in that direction. The reverse is true, of course. It becomes 
possible, therefore, to keep the plant growing away from the 
center to make it spreading and open, or to keep it growing 
toward the center to make it narrow and bushy. As a rule, the 
open type is desired, which means cutting just above a bud 
facing out. 

In this connection, it may be wise to mention a few other 
points sometimes overlooked when using the pruning shears. 
The cut should always be made just above the bud, as the 
accompanying illustration indicates. If the cut is made too far 
from the bud, the stub which remains will die and offer an 
opportunity for decay to set in. On the other hand, the cut 
may be made so close to the bud that it will kill it. The 
examples shown herewith will indicate what is meant. There 
is also the danger of making a cut at too great an angle, pro- 
ducing a wound that will not heal over quickly. The cut 
should have only a reasonable slant. If two buds are close 
together on opposite sides, the one not wanted may be rubbed 
out with the thumb. 


was properly made. 






































A. The bark is healing over this wound, which 


B. The stub which was left will decay and en- 
danger the life of the tree. 








a. When stubs start to decay they soon break off. 


b. Then the decay gradually works into the heart 
of the tree. 


It is very important to keep the cuts clean and smooth and 
not to tear the bark. This means that the pruning shears must 
be sharp. It is best to have the blade next to the side of the cut 
which is to remain on the plant, as there is less danger of 
injury to the bark. Shears that are kept well oiled and tight 
as well as sharp will give the best results. 

The pruning of shrubs should not be understood to mean 
merely cutting the ends from the branches. Some work of this 
kind may be needed if the plant grows 
too large, but even then a better remedy 
is to cut out the long canes close to the 
ground, because these are more likely to 
be the old canes. This brings up a point 
which must always be kept in mind in 
the pruning of shrubs. The wood must 
be comparatively new to produce 
flowers in abundance. Proper pruning 
methods, therefore, include taking out 
a certain number of the older canes 
just above the ground each season. 
When this plan is followed, the plants 
are constantly renewed by fresh 
new growth which can be expected 
to bloom consistently well. Thrifty 
plants are being considered now, how- 
ever. Plants which are in poor condition 
may need very hard cutting back in 
order to induce a growth of new wood 
from the base. Hard cutting usually 
stimulates the production of new canes 
if the plant still retains sufficient vital- 
ity, but increased feeding and cultiva- 
tion will be needed, too. 

Shrubs which are grown for the 
beauty of their bark, as, for example, 
the red-twigged and yellow-twigged 
dogwoods, need somewhat different 
treatment. They must be cut back hard 
every year in order to induce the 
growth of new wood, because it is only 
the new wood which is brilliant in 
color. At the same time, the cutting 
out of old wood at the base must not 
be neglected. The need of certain routine pruning is to be ex- 
pected each year. Dead wood must be cut out, as a matter of 
course. Broken limbs must be removed, too, a clean cut being 
made into live wood and painted over if the wound is large. 
It is also important to watch for limbs which chafe or which 
are likely to rub against each other after a year or two. One of 
them should be removed. 

The pruning of fruit trees is something which orchardists 
study because of its effect on the crop. Pruning which is heavy 
induces a substantial increase in the production of new wood, 
especially when done in Winter. Heavy pruning is likely to be 
followed, indeed, by a rank growth of water sprouts, which 
in turn must be rernoved, although a few may be left where 
branches are needed. The belief that they will not make fruit- 
ing branches is wrong. Drastic pruning helps to develop the 
growth of a tree, but it retards the production of fruit. 

Ornamental trees need little cutting, as a rule, except to get 
tid of dead wood and broken branches. Occasionally a little 
shaping may be necessary. If much work is needed on valuable 
trees, it is best entrusted to a reliable tree surgeon. He alone is 
sufficiently skillful to do such work. 

When it comes to dealing with trees of any kind, however, 
much importance rests on the manner in which cutting is 
done. If the tool used is not sharp, ragged wounds will be 
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made, opening the way to early decay. Saws with narrow 
blades are desirable and a curved saw which can be readily 
inserted between limbs close together will be found useful. 
A double-edge saw is an abomination. 

When a large limb is to be removed, three cuts should be 
made; the first one under the limb a foot or two from the 
trunk. Then a second cut should be made nearer the trunk at 
the top. When this plan is followed, the limb will be removed 
without stripping down the bark. The stub which remains 
can then be cut off close to the trunk or parent limb. This is 
important, for decay will invariably set in if a long stub is 
left, and eventually this decay will eat into the heart wood. 





F 


a. The cut is made too close to the bud. b. The cut is too far from the 
bud. c. The cut is too long and too sharp. d. The cut is made correctly. 


There has been some disagreement about the painting of 
wounds, but the best judgment calls for painting over those 
more than one and one-half inches in diameter, using a good 
lead paint or some substance recommended by competent tree 
surgeons. It is desirable to avoid coating of the cambian layer, 
which is just under the bark and from which the new wood 
will grow over the wounds. Caustic applications are likely to 
injure this delicate cambian bark and prevent or retard the 
healing process. This advice holds good, of course, for the 
pruning of ornamental trees, as well as fruit trees, when cut- 
ting in a large way is absolutely necessary. 

Coming back to shrubs, one finds another matter, perhaps 
the most important of all. Many shrubs make their buds dur- 
ing the season which precedes the flowering date. If such 
shrubs are pruned or trimmed in Winter, many of these buds 
will be removed, and the flower crop will be restricted. There- 
fore, shrubs which bloom in the Spring or early Summer 
should not be pruned until after the flowering season is over, 
except that the very old canes, which may be set down as use- 
less, may well be removed at any time. 

Early-flowering shrubs can be pruned after they have 
flowered, but another fact is then to be remembered. Such 
pruning will necessarily interfere with the production of fruit, 
and it is the fruiting period which gives value to many shrubs, 
such as the cotoneasters, viburnums and honeysuckles. 

Furthermore, there are certain shrubs which need to be 
pruned very hard, examples being certain spirzas and hydran- 
geas. On the other hand, there are kinds which resent severe 
cutting and which must be pruned very lightly. Shrubs which 
can be pruned safely and to advantage at this season include 
the following: 

Abelia, Arbutus-shrub; Acanthopanax, Five-leaved aralia; 
Amorpha, Indigobush; Baccharis, Groundsel shrub; Buddleia, 
Butterflybush; Callicarpa, Beautyberry; Caryopteris, Blue- 
beard; Clethra, Sweet pepper bush; Colutea, Bladder-senna; 
Hamamelis, Witch-hazel; Hibiscus, Rose of Sharon; Hydran- 
gea, except Hydrangea opuloides; Hypericum, St. Johnswort; 
Indigofera, Indigo; Kerria; Lagerstroemia, Crapemyrtle; Les- 
pedeza, Bushclover (cut to ground); Ligustrum, Privet; 
Rhus, Sumac; Salix, Willow; Spirea (those flowering after 
June) ; Stephanandra; Tamarix, Tamarisk (late flowering) . 
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Now available 
MCGREDY’S NEW IRISH 


ROSES 








Throughout the Rose World the words ‘“‘McGredy’”’ and 
“*Roses’’ are synonymous. In fact, no one house has con- 
tributed more to the embellishment of our gardens. 
McGredy’s Roses are distinguished for their perfec- 


tion of form, handsome, vigorous foliage and strong, 
robust plants. As exclusive distributors of their more re- 
cent introductions, we are delighted to offer the following: 


McGREDY’S TRIUMPH —A great beauty! Brilliant strawberry in 
color, blushed scarlet and orange. Handsome bronze foliage. Extraor- 
dinary vigor in growth. 

McGREDY'S REX ANDERSON — White with an overcast of ivory, 
slightly deeper in the center. Perfumed. Abundant, grey-green foliage. 
McGREDY’'S P"4K — Color, bright rose shading to pearl cream and 


pink with saffron-yellow heart. Blooms large and perfect in form 


Fine exhibition rose. 


McGREDY'S PRIDE 


— Brilliant orange and salmon flushed and veined 


salmon yellow Cannot fail to please. 


vt 
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McGREDY’S SUNSET—W ill be introduced Fall 1938. 
Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen 


and Dealers Everywhere 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK 


1938 Edition. This helpful booklet shows 26 
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A roses in full color. Sketches and data insure suc- 


cess with roses. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 




















EVERGREEN TRANSPLANTS 


Evergreen transplants 8 to 18 inches high are extremely scarce. 
It will take 7 to 10 years to grow a new supply. We offer the 
following subject to stock being unsold when ordered! 


FIR (Abies) 


Douglas Fir 
25,000 5tol10in.X 


Per 1000 
$ 45.00 


3,000 8to15in. XX 110.00 
Balsam Fir 
10,000 5to 9in. X 100.00 
Concolor Fir 
10,000 4to 8in.X 120.00 
5,000 6to12in. XX 165.00 


PINE (Pinus) 


Norway Red Pine (P. resinosa) 
Per 1000 
10,000 2to 5in.X $ 40.00 
10,000 5tol10in. X 50.00 
4,000 9tol12in.X 110.00 
1,000 10 to 12 in. XX 200.00 


Scotch Pine (P. sylvestris) 
10,000 10 to 20 in. X 85.00 
6,000 12 to 20 in. XX 105.00 
1,000 18 to 30 in. XX 200.00 





HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 
American Hemlock Per 1000 
10,000 6to9in. strong 
seedlings $ 35.00 


SPRUCE (Picea) 


Norway Spruce (P. excelsa) 


4,000 8tol4in. XX 110.00 
10,000 5to10in. X 75.00 
10,000 6to12in.X 95.00 


White Spruce (P. canadensis) 
10,000 6to12in. XX 60.00 


Colorado Spruce (P. pungens) 


10,000 5to10in. X 110.00 
10,000 6to12in.X 140.00 
5,000 10 to18in. X 150.00 
6,000 12 to 20in. X 165.00 


BARGAIN — A block of 50,000 
Colorado Spruce, 1 to 2 ft. XX, 
but have been crowded and 
have poor tops and roots. Still, 
excellent for reforesting use, 
and priced amazingiy — $30 
per 1000! 





will forward one copy FREE. 





A WONDERFUL NEW BOOK — Our 1938 Short Guide is a 
catalog of 52 large pages—100 photographs, many in color. More 
complete than any similar book, really a text book. Usually 50 
cts. a copy, but if you write now and mention “Horticulture” we 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York 


Est. 1878 
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73 halftone plates 





GARDENING 


A Complete Guide to Garden Making 
by Montague Free 


Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 












‘As the subtitle indicates, this volume of five hundred pages is a complete 
guide to garden making, including flowers and lawns, trees and shrubs, fruits 
and vegetables, plants in the home and greenhouse. The author, who is a 
graduate of Kew and now at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, shares his wide 
knowledge with all who would garden successfully and in a worthy manner. 
It is one of the most complete guides to modern gardening that has been 
written, and belongs in a prominent place on the reference shelf.”’ 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 





125 line drawings 






—House Beautiful. $3.50 















HOW TO GROW 
PLANTLETS from SEED 


Interesting Bulletin 


FREE 


for the Asking 











Berore you plant seeds in cold 
frames, hot beds or out-of-doors, be sure to 
send for this valuable new bulletin, “Grow- 
ing Plantlets from Seed.” Tells when to sow 
and how to get the most from seed—how to 
develop strong, healthy roots that don’t break 
off in transplanting. A bulletin every gar- 
dener should have. Write for Free copy to 
day. Address Dept H-2, PEAT INSTITUTE 
of AMERIOA, Div. Peat Import Oorpora 
tion, 155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











Ask Us About Our Large 
Specimen Trees and Shrubs 
for Winter Moving 


Among which are Arborvites 
—both white and pink Dog- 
woods — all varieties of 
Taxus (Yews) —Concolors — 
Douglas Spruce—Beech, both 
green and purple—Hemlocks 
—Norway and Sugar Maples 
—Also a host of other worth- 
while Azaleas, Trees and 


Shrubs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 











INTERESTING SEEDS TO START NOW 








HARDY LILIUMS, Collection of 12 vars., e of germination ........... 2.00 
HARDY LILIUMS, Collection of 25 vars. sie ‘8 - PEP Ree re er +00 
HAEDY LILIUMS, Collection 6 vars., new or rare varieties .............. 2.50 
LIATRIS SCARIOSA — Snow white variety, per pkt. .............. -50 
HERBS, Fragrant and u I od oa cc aiy,o-bwtse 060% 6100 1.00 
HERBS, Fragrant and useful. Collection 10 vars. ..............0eeeeeee -50 
DELP Blackmore & Langdon’s Gold Medal, imported seed ...... -50 
HARDY P S, Collection of 8 Hardy, Dependable vars. ............ 1.00 
CLEMATIS TANGUTICA OBTUSIUSOULA, Hardy golden yellow climber... .50 
LILY YEAR BOOK OF BR. H. S., 1936 or 1987. Bach ............... x 
ees ee es OE OD, OOO BOOT oko viec cc vc bos ccencovegaade 3:00 
Lilies and Culture in North America ..............ccececccccccces 3.00 


Our Spring Catalogue will be ready February 8 and will contain 
many New, Rare and Interesting plants. Free on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, 326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 








FLORIDA HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


hlecida Humus Co., Sales Office, 141 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 








for one year, beginning 
NAME 
ADDRESS .. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 











A Native Phlox at Home 


HE sudden interest which is being shown in Phlox nivalis 

surprises me, as for years I have been trying to arouse such 
interest in this, the most superb of low-growing phloxes. 

Here in my arboretum of 304 acres (at the University of 
North Carolina) there are hardly any two plants alike! This 
phlox has for its favorite habitat the old fields of broom sedge 
and the mats of pine needles, along the edges of woods where 
the light is not excluded. For those who are not familiar with 
it, I might describe P. nivalis as having leaves about twice the 
length of those of P. subulata and flowers usually twice as 
large—often more so. The amazing variation in the flowers 
runs the gamut of possibilities in shades, from pure white (the 
type specimen must have been named from a white one) to 
very deep pink, and there is no irritating magenta. 

Some flowers have a very deep pink “‘eye’’ at the base of the 
petals or rather where the petals join the tube. In some, the 
petals are decidedly round and full, producing an enormous 
flower, while in others they are so narrow as to produce the 
effect of spokes and a wheel. The time of bloom is just after 
that of P. subulata but not overlapping with it very much. 
When taken into the garden, it almost invariably flowers 
lustily again in the Fall here in the South. One wonders if 
this would be true in the North. 

Those gardeners who have transplanted it from my locality 
have experienced a little difficulty in moving this phlox, but 
they have always tried it in the Spring. My experience is that 
if it be cut back one-half the length of the foliage there is no 
trouble. 

An easy way to distinguish P. nivalis from P. subulata is 
by examining the length of the stamens. In P. subulata the 
stamens are almost invariably so long that the anthers project 
a bit beyond the tube, while in P. nivalis they are not visible 
without looking down inside. 

The extension of the blooming period would be enough to 
recommend the use of this phlox. In addition, its astounding 
beauty is absolutely compelling to every gardener who ever 
sees it. 


—William Lanier Hunt. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Campanulas in California 


AMPANULA rcapunculoides is depreciated (Horticulture, 
September 1, 1937) as troublesome and offensive be- 
cause every little rootlet seems to send up a stem. With us it 
also multiplies and persists as a herbaceous perennial and the 
ease and dependency of its growth becomes an asset. It is read- 
ily thinned out with rootlets intact when the soil is friable by 
loosening the soil with a garden fork. It certainly takes rank 
with any of the taller growing bell flowers for foliage, stem, 
grace of flower and color. It is also adaptable to sun and shade. 
With us the calla lily and the alstromeria are difficult to eradi- 
cate, although we are cajoled by their beauty of flower and 
foliage. 

The campanula Telham Beauty is ascribed as not coming 
true from seed and therefore must be propagated vegetatively. 
The writer bought seed from several sources soon after the 
variety was introduced and was very happy. There were a few 
variations such as lighter shades, but desirable. After some 
years of peaceful enjoyment he was shocked to read that seed 
plants were just mongrels. Anyway, after much inquiry, 
plants were purchased through the advertisement of a reput- 
able firm of the “‘true plant, direct from stock imported from 
Europe—very large, open, shallow, cup-shaped flowers, lilac- 
mauve in color’’—and the surprise! all the original seedlings 
matched the flowers of these plants in form and about 95 per 
cent were true to color. 


—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Control Scale Insects, Aphis and 
Red Mite 


Use MECHLING’S 


SUPERIOR SCALE OIL 
Dormant Spray 
For Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs 

Mechling’s Superior Scale Oil stays in emul- 
sion ty ~eyt and is not affected by cold 
weather. Easy to ray. Does not require 
double mixing. : Descriptive folder on 
request telling what. and when to spray. 
Specify whether fruit or ornamental trees. 
Ask your dealer mS -— of Mechling’s Con- 
trol Calendars, or wri' 


-MECHUING: 


BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION GF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY: 
Ae AA RARER A RE 


“Post tudest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Thosé Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists ialists 


NEW YORKCITY 








MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


imparts to the seed-bed that degree of 

mellowness, warmth and aeration which is 

ideal for germination. It gives Spring bed- 

ding plants and hardy perennials their best 

start, and induces vigorous growth. 

$2.25 per 100-lb. bag, F.O.B. East Kingston 
Send for Circular 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 





Greatest New Marigold 
in 300 Years! 


Burpee 















urpee'’s .¢ 


with 
Odorless Foliage \ 
Most Talked-About = 
Flower for 1938—the 
fect Marigold! pree Be 8 © ideal 
Garden Flower. 
Special Packet 107 
(30 seeds), only Frog 
Large, 3%-inch, graceful, glo- 
rious deep orange flowers—like 
large, glowing golden carnations». ~ 
—entirely free from the old- } 
fashioned. marigold-foliage odor. Se 
Every flower comes double. Ty 
The uniform plants, 2% feet 
high, grow rapidly, bloom early (15 weeks from 
seed), and profusely all summer ~ e. Postpaid. 
pecial Pkt. (30 a. 
100 Seeds 25¢; 
WORLD’S ONLY *MARIGOLDS 
WITH Odorless Foliage 
4 kinds, all created by Burpee. Burpee Gold, and 
the 1937 Gold Medal winner Crown of Gold (orange 
gold), with 2 new colors to match, Yellow Crown and 
King’s Ransom (golden-orange), all 4, a 
@, 200-seed Packet of each $ 
. (value $1.60), for only.. 
ee) Burpee’s new Seed Catalog 
ian P \free— 144 pages, many in 
Qrow ——— full color. All at low 
—- = prices, all guaranteed. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 323 Burpee Bldg., Phila. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Gladioli From Many Angles* 


HE GLADIOLUS, published by the New England Gladi- 

olus Society each year, has come to be an institution. The 
current volume, edited by Francis M. Bibby of Medfield, is 
a more ambitious production in some ways than any of its 
predecessors. It is called the international edition and the 
whole world has been scanned for material. Whether or not 
this adds to the value of the book depends much upon the 
reader. It is interesting, without question, to learn that much 
the same varieties are in favor the world around, and that 
Czechoslovakia has an ideal climate for gladiolus culture, 
while England is beginning to show a preference for the small- 
flowered varieties due largely to the persistent efforts of Major 
George Churchill. 

It should not be understood that the book is devoted wholly 


Mary Damaris, originated by Mr. William E. Clark of Sharon, Mass., 
is one of the choice new varieties. 


to the growing of gladioli in foreign lands; several articles 
have to do with matters of special interest to amateurs in this 
country. One such article discusses the arrangements seen at 
the 1937 Boston show, which probably was the outstanding 
gladiolus show of the year. This article is by the veteran 
grower Eugene N. Fisher, who is equally an artist when ar- 
ranging flowers and when transferring them to canvas. He is 
critical of the fact that black draperies were substituted for 
evergreens as a background, finding them dismally monoto- 
nous. He likes a black background for a single vase of gladioli 
but finds it difficult to produce a good color effect with a large 
number of flowers. 

An article entitled ““Character in Bulbs’ by F. H. Williams 


*“The Gladiolus,’’ 
Price $1.00. 





published by the New England Gladiolus Society. 











By Appointment 


You 
are always 
welcome 


lo séeé 


9 ngland 3 Lovaliail 
( 
gardens in the 
¢ , 99 
making at 


THE ROYAL SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT 


READING * ENGLAND 


Sutton’s own Testing Grounds, 
whence so many of England’s 
most famous gardens derive their 
glory, are waiting here for your 
Visit them on your 
Forty 


inspection. 
next trip to England. 
minutes from London. 

Meanwhile, write direct for 
Sutton’s beautifully illustrated 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, 
the finest seed catalogue in the 
World, containing full particulars 
of all Sutton’s Garden Seeds and 
descriptions of their Novelties 
for 1938. From \ir. George H. 
Penson, Dept.D 3, P.O. Box 646, 
Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 
35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by ¢ 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 
Mentor, Ohio 


and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway 
New York City 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


| Surtoreg 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
Xt Dept. D-5 Reading, England. 















Established during eight reigns — 1806 - 1938 
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5012 DIFFERENT 
FLOWER SEEDS 
DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE ever published, it in- 
cludes many rare and uncommon 
seeds, Choice DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINES, LILIUMS, 
PRIMULAS, SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUS and ALPINE 
PLANTS in great variety. 176 
Pages crammed with informa- 
tion, 24 Pages Coloured IIlus- 


trations. Free on application, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
LONDON ROAD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











RARE FLOWER 
Seeds @ Bulbs 


The new 1938 catalog carries descrip- 
tive offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual 
Flowers, including seeds of LILIUM 
WARDI, FRINGED GENTIAN, 
BLUE TIGRIDIA, FRANELINIA 
AQUILEGIA JONESI, GOLDEN 
OCLEOME, MECONOPSIS VIO- 
LACEA, RARE SAXIFRAGAS, 
PITCHER PLANT, PINK OALLA. 
And BULBS, “hard-to-find” kinds in 
wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
ide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. Sent gladly on 
request. 


Dept. B, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


SHUTE’S FERTILPEAT 


A Real Winter Mulch of 
Peat Moss and Cattle Manure 
100 Ibs. $1.50 


Special Prices in Quantity 


EB. L. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Pa. 
Philadelphia Phone: Chestnut Hill 5454 


TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 

WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


BEOOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 
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of West Barrington, R. I., is somewhat unusual. The author 
finds a wide range of coloring in gladiolus bulbs—ivory, 
cream, yellow, orange, buff, tan, crimson, and so forth. One 
might naturally expect that any bulb with a dark skin would 
be that of a dark variety, but this is not always so. Salbach’s 
pink is a light variety with a dark skin. On the other hand, 
Paul Pfitzer is a purple variety with a pink skin. Practical 
value can be found in a knowledge of corm colors, as it per- 
mits a grower to separate the different kinds if they become 
mixed, thus doing away with roguing in the field. Attention 
is called to the fact that a small bulb is usually lighter in tint 
and has less suffusion than an older bulb of the same variety. 

The final paragraph in Mr. Williams’ article may explain 


the enthusiasm of gladiolus growers. He says: 
A bulb without a blemish of scab or thrip is something to make the heart 


glad; while we may not get the same degree of enjoyment in examining it 
that we shall later on as we look at the flower which it mothers, nevertheless 
itisa joyto behold. , 

New varieties are discussed by H. V. Wright of Maryland, 
who says that the great majority of outstanding varieties seen 
by him in 1937 were originated in this country and Canada. 
He goes on to say that western growers have led the way in the 
past two or three years with varieties like Rima, Zuni and 
Conquest, all originated by Grant E. Mitsch. 

Very new introductions include Shirley Temple, which 
performed well for some growers last year but not so well 
for others. He found Leschi the only dark red variety which 
would produce first-quality blooms in Maryland. La Fiesta 
proved a good orange-color decorative gladiolus. The new 
Peggy Lou, an introduction of G. W. Wilson of Lisbon, 
Ohio, is described as a vigorous rose-pink variety and Leah 
Ann as a welcome addition of the purple class. This variety 
comes from Rev. Fred W. Gray of Philippi, W. Va. 

Fortune is the first introduction of Brauer of Union, N. Y., 
and is a large, vigorous salmon-pink variety. Beacon and 
Sahara are called good performers and Jersey Cream an excel- 
lent cream variety. Mary Damaris, introduced by William E. 
Clark of Sharon, Mass., is considered an improvement over 
more highly advertised varieties of that color. Desert Gold has 
the richest yellow color of any large-flowered variety seen by 
the writer, although its placement is not always perfect. Mr. 
Wright has not found the Pfitzer varieties particularly satis- 
factory in his garden. 


Guernsey Lilies in Maryland 


MATEURS who enjoy variety and the unusual in their 
gardens should be interested in adding to their collection 
the Guernsey lily, so called because the bulb is grown to per- 
fection on the island of the same name. In botany it is known 
as Nerine sarniense and it is one of the few Autumn-flowering 
bulbs. The strap-shaped leaves are very interesting, bright 
green on either side of a narrow, white stripe through the cen- 
ter. They appear after the flowers, sometimes with them, and 
remain through the Winter, disappearing during the Spring. 
To prevent them from being disturbed during this rest period, 
the place should be marked. 
The bulbs remain dormant until September, when, as if by 
magic, a scape makes its appearance much in the same way as 
the lycoris. Soon the flowers, borne in umbels, expand and are 


_ quite exotic in appearance. The color is red with a suggestion 


of rust, giving it rather an unusual coloring. There are several 
flowers on each scape, which is about two feet in height. The 
perianth is funnel-form, the six segments are narrow, crisped 
or fluted. The stamens protrude in strong vertical lines, being 
longer than the segments and they are very striking. 

A group that would give a pleasing combination is Nerine 
sarniense placed in front of a white Anemone japonica or the 
prolific Korean chrysanthemum, also white. 


—Nellie Robinson Stevens. 
Oxford, Md. 
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Trees 
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a POOPED 





10,000 
1-yr. old trees 


SPECIAL 


'O make room for new stock, we are offering 

for shipment up to March 31, 10,000 
l-year-old Espalier Fruit Trees grown from im- 
por iss stock. No flowers are more lovely 
than their blossoms; no vines more graceful for 
wall coverings. The fruit is juicier and more deli- 
cious than the same variety grown on regular trees. 


Order Now at These Low Prices 


How many can you use at these prices? 
Which variety do you want? Order NOW for 
shipment any time up to March 31. 
APPLES—Allington Pepping, Gravenstein, 

Ananas, Clear or Yellow Transparent, 

Spitzenberg, Jonathan, Canada Renette, 

Montrose, Golden Delicious, Berner Rose. 
PEARS—Pastoren, Gellert Butter Pear, 

William’s Butter Pear, Trevoux. 

PLUMS and PRUNES—Forest Rose, Early 

Zimmers, Reine Claude, Kirke, Italian Prune. 
CHERRIES—Ostheimer Weichsel, Lot. 


Circular describing these varieties mailed free. 





Price per $ In lots of $ In lots of 10 $950 
tree: 2 to 9, ea.: or more, ea.: 
Send $1 per tree; balance C.O.D. 





All orders accepted subject to prior sale. Trees 
carefully packed and shipped by express f.o.b. 
Portland. Order direct or through your gardener. 


UNITED STATES 
ESPALIER NURSERY, Inc. 


0304 S.W. Vermont Street, Portland, Oregon 
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WATER LILIES 





Guaranteed to Bloom 


No garden is complete without the beauty and 
fragrance of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are 


easiest of flowers to Ww; no w ng—no 
watering—no hoeing. rtain to prove a de- 
light for the whole ily. 
SPECIAL OFFER — “Perfection Duet.” 
CHROMATELLA, clear rich yellow. MAR- 
LIAC FLESH, soft pink. Beautiful—hardy 
Water Lilies (Free 1 Floating Heart) $2.00 
Send Today for NEW CATALOG 
Illustrated in natural colors. Catalog contains 
F ke & £ everything you will want 
to know about a Water 
Canada I5e Garden. Write today! 


ANT RICKER w, 


Everything for the Water Garden 


8204 BROOKSIDE AVE. 5, 8224 RAINBOW TERRACE 
SADDLE RIVER. N. J. INDEPENDENCE, Oo. 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $7] ()() 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE —_pocrpaip 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 

ber, unique and rare. Plants set out this 
Spring will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer. Extra strong, 2-yr. old 
field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


SAND CULTURE 


Grow plants in sand with Chemical Solu- 
tions. Scientific research adapted for the 
Home Gardener. Grow house plants and 
seedlings with Garden Chemicals, using 
formula developed by leading cultural 
college. Chemicals to make 10 gal. solution, 
50c; 25 gal., $1.00. Complete directions for 
use. 











GARDEN CHEMICAL CoO., LIVINGSTON, N. J. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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INDOOR 


WATER 
LILIES 


/ The Siberian Water Lily 

is much like our finest 

oy ee white baad lily, 

t that itis  enaer: can grown indoors in a 

“se ot fish owers 1% to 2% in. qcrose; 
lants bloom continuously; blossoms last 3 to 

ays. gee yd hardy. Handsome water lily for the 

1 or a wonderful house plant. Grows 

. Package, 2Se postpaid. Catalog Free. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

276 W. A., Galesburg, Michigan 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a penaane y varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 


BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
Our Silver Medal 
Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 
are unexcelled 


For Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 







— 











Aquilegia jonesi and discolor; Erit- 
richium howardi; Lewisia brachy- 
calyx and tweedyi and Meconopsis 
baileyi, $1.00 per pkt. Campanula 
saxifraga and Primula sieboldi hyb., 
50c per pkt. 
1938 Oatalog Ready, Free 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 

MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





1938 SPRING PLANTING 
GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Just off the press. Contains complete 

information and gorgeous natural- 

color illustrations of seeds, bulbs, 
roses, hardy plants of unusual merit. 
Many worthwhile novelties. Offered 
FREE by American Branch of world-famous 
Dutch Bulb Grower. Send a penny postcard 
today for your copy. 
VAN BOURGONENEN BROS. 


DEPT. BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
ren enw Direct to Consumer 









WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 


Exeter, New Hampshire 









There’ s a thrill in growing aoe ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ + « mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool”’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘“‘H” of 
America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW.” CRICHTON, ALA. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 














FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 
a 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


FRAMINGHAM, NO. ABINGTON 
MASS. MASS. 
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Method With Rhododendrons 


Spanien rhododendron seeds are usually sown in the 
greenhouse in January or February, requiring expert 
care, there is another and a simpler method which any amateur 
can follow. In a sunken coldframe facing north and open to the 
sky, but shielded absolutely from direct sunlight, level a pan 
to hold about one-quarter inch of water all over its bottom. 
In this stand four-inch pots prepared as follows: 

Fill with broken soft brick (waste ‘‘bats’’ from the brick- 
yard) to within one and one-half inches of the top. Add one 
inch of two parts sedge peat, one part oak leaf mold and one 
part sand. Then add one-half inch of two parts sand and one 
part sedge peat. Stand the pot in water until the top surface 
shows wet, then sprinkle the seeds very thinly (every sound 
one will germinate) and half cover with a thin sprinkling of 
fine sand. 

This sowing may be done at any time between the end of 
March and the middle of May. Stand the seed pots in the pan 
with one-quarter inch of water in the bottom at all times. 
Never water from above, and never ventilate, but keep the 
glass always tight. (Remember that no direct sunlight must 
reach the glass. ) 

In about two weeks the surface over the seeds will turn 
greenish and somewhat slimy with moss protonema, and soon 
afterward the seeds will germinate. If sown thinly, the seed- 
lings will permit moss to grow between them, and so avoid 
damping off. If too thick, they will shade out the moss, and 
may then be attacked by the damping fungi, although not 
badly as a rule. Infected spots can be scooped out and thrown 
away, preventing further spread. Large mosses, like poly- 
trichum, may be partly weeded out to prevent choking. 

Unless sown too thickly or making very strong growth, 
seedlings should remain for one year untouched, with all 
conditions exactly the same, Winter and Summer, then pricked 
off into thumb pots in April. If it is necessary to pot off dur- 
ing the first Summer, the seedlings must be carefully protected 
or they will not winter well. When left in the seed pots, how- 
ever, they winter almost perfectly. By this method I have 
raised the most difficult of rhododendron and azalea species 
and some other ericaceous plants with ease. 

Seeds of the standard named hybrid rhododendrons pro- 
duce 90 per cent of worthless trash, and it is a waste of time 
to sow them unless crossed with some new species. But at least 
39 natural species are known to be hardy in the northeastern 
states. They include some beautiful dwarf alpines, and it is 
these species (or new hybrids of them) which should be 
grown from seed. 

Nearly every year explorers return from central Asia with 
seeds of hundreds of species, some hardy, some new to science. 
Anyone fortunate enough to secure such seeds will find my 
method exceptionally successful. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


The Zinnia Called Spun Gold 


i makers in search of a pumila type among zinnias 
in a soft shade of yellow will find it in Spun Gold. 
Planted directly behind the petunia Bluebird in my garden 
last season, it was very effective. The plants grew 12 to 18 
inches in height and bore double flowers about two inches 
across. The flowers come about 80 per cent true as to form 
and color. For this reason seed may be sown directly in bor- 
ders without much trouble in roguing later. My plants started 
to bloom exactly 40 days after the sowing of the seed in the 
border. 
—Rose Vasumpaur. 

Western Springs, III. 






















The romance of 
roses—their history 
care, and use outdoors 
and in, how to plan and “\ 
plant rose gardens —all is graph- 
ically told in our booklet “Beau- 
tify With Roses.” Your cory FREE 


1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


describes 186 finest roses ranging from our 
famous tiny T™™ THUMB, world’s smallest 
red rose, to mammoth DIRECTOR RUBIO with 
6% inch blooms. Shows 71 in color, including 
the very newest. All STAR ROSES are sturdy 
2-yr., field-grown plants adapted to climate 
anywhere in U. S. 

Send today for our catalog or “Beautify 
With Roses“ Either is 

THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 

Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
WEST GROVE 291, PA. 





















GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





New 1938 Catalog 


of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Peren- 
nials, Wild-flowers. 


LARGEST COLLECTION 


f 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 








BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILC BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 

aid. Rack only, 

1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 





Oatalogue 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 











AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


© VAUGHAN’s new garden annual 
is the world’s outstanding seed catalog. 
scribes 


Shows 246 
different b in color— de 2164 newest 
varieties of 


annuals, | a roses, water lilies, 
gladioli, dahlias and all other favorites——many 
unobtainable elsewhere. Also fine-flavored table veg- 


etables. Contains cultural instructions, complete 
pictures, prices (with special discounts and offers), 
ons of everything home gardeners could 
desire. Sent FRaw-——post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL ges 1938— Tiniest sinnia (Z. Lin- 
faris) deep orange, yellow stripe. 16 in. 
Pe tall, spread 2 ft. Send 10c for large pkt. 
ca VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 343 
10 West Randolph Street, Chicege 
47 Barclay Street, New York 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large 
gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled for 


$2.00: 

AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PE. RINA 
BETTY CO-ED 
ELKHART 


MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 
Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 
Send for New 19388 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 









Pe a 
New descrip- 
tive catalogue, 
with superb 
pictures (nat- 
ural color) of 
beautiful and 
rare varieties 
will be mailed on request. Ask for Booklet H. 


JAMES 1. GEORGE & SON, FAIRPORT, N. Y. 
SL ee 


YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP THIS 
SEED CATALOG as a GARDEN 
REFERENCE BOOK 
because it gives Planting dates—Germina- 
tion periods—Oolors and heights—Sowing 
suggestions — a description of new, un- 

usual flowers for 1938. 


Send for your FREE Catalog today 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
137 W. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


Plame Azalea, Hemlock, Mountain 
Laurel —- 2 to 3 ft. —10, $1.60; 100, 
$14.00; 25 at the 100 rates. List Free. 


PLACE SPRING ORDER EARLY 


ALPINE SHRUBBERY 
Rt. No. 5, Dept. H Johnson City, Tenn. 


Finest TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
in... and DELPHINIUMS 


Including our own outstanding new 
creations. Write today for attractive, 
illustrated catalog. 


VETTERLE and REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens 
OAPITOLA 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 


Complete guide and cultural notes 
sent upon request 














CALIF. 

















42ND BDITION, ‘‘Rosms oF NEW 
CasTLE,”’ printed in exquisite colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and many other 
flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners 
ought not be without this book. Low prices. Write 
for copy. It’s FREE. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 220 New Castle, Ind. 








“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds: tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy——FREE, except those 
West of Mississippi River remit 35c. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . - 


PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


If interested in making your home grounds 
more beautiful or your orchard more fruit- 
ful, you need our 44-page Planting Guide, 
listing and defining more than 800 varieties, 
of Fruits and Ornamentals. It tells you what 
to plant and how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


FEED YOUR PLANTS 


THE MODERN WAY 
Use Stim-U-Plant — original plant food in 
handiest TABLET form. Makes plants grow 
faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. 
Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
or send l0c today for full size package. 
Agri-Lab., Inc.,3426 Milton Ave., Columbas, O 


Srim CU’ DLANT 


Box 45 
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Insect Damage in Winter 


N FEBRUARY I used to feel free from insect damage to 
plants outdoors, but investigation last year showed that 
the rhododendron fly or lace bug was active all through Janu- 
ary and February, and in the present season this pest is again 
at work. Its presence is indicated by a whitish mottling on the 
upper leaf surface, and specks of black gum beneath, where it 
works. It attacks any rhododendron, including the native 
Rhododendron maximum, but prefers the hybrid Boule de 
Neige. Cotoneasters and other shrubs are often severely 
attacked. 

When damage is detected on small plants, turn the leaves 
one by one and examine the under surface with a hand lens. 
The fly is about an eighth of an inch long, flat and triangular, 
and nearly invisible because its filmy wings are camouflaged 
with brown freckles. The young are black and spiny without 
wings, sluggish like their elders, and both easily crushed by a 
stroke of the thumb. Larger plants, to save labor, should be 
sprayed on the first warm day with Rotecide, one tablespoon- 
ful, and Black Leaf 40, one teaspoonful, mixed in a gallon of 
soapy water, being careful to cover the under surface of the 
leaves thoroughly. Other contact insecticides will do. 

Rhododendron fly is easily controlled if the spray is applied 
early, but can never be eradicated because the insect lives also 
on various trees and weeds, from which it moves to the rhodo- 
dendrons and mars their beauty. The eggs, laid along the 
midrib of the leaf, hatch early in Spring to reinforce the over- 
wintered adults, and breeding is almost continuous. Watch 
for infestations and spray whenever they appear. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Allen, W. F. (Salisbury, Md.) Berries for 1938. 
Austin & McAslan Ltd. (91 Mitchell St., Glasgow, Scotland) Seeds, 1938. 
Ballay Dahlia Gardens. (Palo Alto, Calif.) Dahlias, 1938. 


Barr, Claude A. (Smithwick, S. D.) Native plants and others from the high plains, 
bad lands, and Black Hills, 1938. 


Breck, Jos., & Sons (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) General catalog, 1938. 
Burgess Seed & Plant Co. (Galesburg, Mich.) Seeds and plants for 1938. 
Burnett Seedsmen Inc. (23-25 Warren St., N .Y. City) Seeds, plants, roses, 1938. 


Chatauqua Dahlia Fields. (Mayville, N. Y.) Fall 1937 price list of dahlias. Also 
1938 introductions. 


Clark, William E. (Sharon, Mass.) Gladioli, 1938. 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) Roses, 1938 Spring. 
Correvon, H., 8 Fils. (Geneva, Switzerland) Seeds, 1938. 


Creekside Dahlia Gardens. (Richmond Dale, Ohio) Dahlias—1937 and 1938 intro- 
ductions. 


Curtis Nurseries. (Callicoon, N. Y.) 1938 native trees and shrubs. Canada hemlock 
for hedges. 


Daniels Bros. Ltd. (Norwich, Eng.) Vegetable and flower seeds for Spring 1938. 
Evans, Herbert O. (Bedford, O.) Gladioli, 1938. 

Galvin, T. L. (4 Bedford St., Peabody, Mass.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Giessler, Carl. (745 Madison Ave., N. Y. City) Seeds, perennials, bulbs, 1938. 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen Saint Mary, Florida) General catalog. 
Hallawell Seed Co. (256 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) General catalog, 1938. 
Harris, William. (Rockwood, Ontario, Can.) Gladioli, 1938. 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, O.) General catalog, 1938. 

Iris Garden. (Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kan.) Iris, 1937. 

Lily Gardens. (Bellevue, Wash.) Lilies. 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, Can.) Hardy plants, 1938. 
Mitchell Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) General catalog, featuring rock plants, 1938/9. 
Perrin Gardens. (2314 N. E. Alberta St., Portland, Ore.) Gladioli, 1938. 
Preferred Dahlia-Glad Gardens. (Hapeville, Ga.) Dahlias and gladioli, 1938. 


Ptitsin, L. (Via Japan, P. O. Box 13, Harbin, Manchuria) Seed from North Man- 
churia proper. 


Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) Seeds and tigridias, 1938. 

Salem Dahlia Gardens. (236 Grant St., Salem, N. J.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons (Birmingham, Eng.) General catalog, 1938. 

Stewart, Carson R. (Burg Hill, O.) Gladioli, 1938. 

Sutton’s. (Reading, Eng.) List of flower seed novelties for 1938. 

Thompson & Morgan. (Ipswich, Eng.) Flower and vegetable seeds, 1938. 
Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) Trees, plants, shrubs, bulbs, vines, 1938. 


Vilmorin-Andrieux 8 Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) Graines de plantes 
de serre at d’orangerie, 1937/8. Graines d’arbres et d’arbustes, 1937/8. 


Walpole Woodworkers. (Walpole, Mass.) Cedar fences—price list. 
Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgemen, Mich.) 1938 nursery stock. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





BEGONIAS: We specialize in Unusual Va- 
rieties, including Tuberous. Plants shipped 
in paper pots anywhere in U Our new 
Begonia Booklet contains complete cultural 
instructions, Leaf illustrations and descrip- 
tion of over 200 varieties. Price 50c post- 
aid. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 

most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 

able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 

and old. Plants all sizes, Grower’s prices. 

Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Ss. 





GREENHOUSE, 8’x 10’, $98.00, can at- 
tach to any building. George Pearce & Son, 
———- Builders, East Orange, New 
ersey. 


ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaskan grown flower and garden seeds. 
Catalog. Caribou Island Seeds, Caribou 
Island, Skilak Lake, Seward, Alaska. 








EARLIEST BLOSSOMS for Rock Gardens. 
Dwarf Iris free with every order. Native 
Perennials, Ferns, Orchids. Orchidwood 
Gardens, Liberty, N. C. 





600 Hardy HIMALAYAN FLOWERS — 
10, 24, 50 choice kinds for $1.25, $2.50, 
a Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes: Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE: New Phiox, 
Dahlias, Jap Iris, Gladiolus, Lilies, etc. 
te Gillet, Box 451, New Lebanon, 





ROCK GARDEN and BORDER SEEDS: 
60 excellent, dependable varieties. Ali 
packets 10c. Fourteen years a rock gar- 
dener. Walter Timmerman, 

2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
ardeners. General or specialized subjects. 
ecial rates to small Olubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 





WILD NATIVE flowering shrubs, rhodo- 
dendrons, perennials. Catalogue. Wholesale 
and retail. Three Laurels, shall, N. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Practi- 
cal experience in greenhouses, lawns, vege- 
tables and live stock. Married, childless, 





middle aged. Good references. Address 
W. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Position wanted: Middle-aged American 
couple, no children. Good health, refine- 
ment. Man, lifetime experience all branches 
of gardening, estate upkeep, light farming, 

eenhouse, dogs, poultry, etc. Experienced 
ouseman, drive car. Woman experienced 
cook, serve, general housework. Have ex- 
cellent references. Position together or 
separate. J. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, 8. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Experienced; with car and some 
capital, take charge wholesale 
distribution system, previously 
tested, of new, much wanted hor- 
ticultural product. Good yearly 
income from three months’ serv- 
ices. Superior ethical standard 
and best of references required. 


Address Z. Y. X., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 














When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





